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ADVERTISEMENT, 


T is much to be regretted by the 
friends of this country, that there 
are ſo many perſons who induftriouſly 
endeavour to raiſe popular clamour and 
diſcontent, by ſpreading of falſe alarms 
to excite jealous apprehenſions in the 
people, *and create diſſatisfaction and diſ- 
reſpe& towards government, which is 
equally prejudicial © to their moral, as 
well as political intereſt ; and ſo few 
men of character, who are equally. above 
flattering the errors and vices of the 
age, as above meanly condeſcending to 
indulge the prejudiced opinions, and en- 
courage the ill founded ſuggeſtions of the 
vulgar, but from a fincere regard to 
truth, and a noble and patriotic zeal for 
the laws and conſtitution of their coun- 
try, do not oftener engage in the praiſe- 
worthy taſk of endeavouring to draw from 
error the perverted minds of deluded men, 
and to root out that diſlike towards their 
rulers, that artful and deſigning ones, 
through party rage and malignancy of 
diſpoſition, too frequently inculcate, to 
ſhow which are the real friends to their 
B country, 
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country. Men who engage in the pub- 
lic ſervice, and conſtantly and ſteadily 
purſue its welfare without diſturbing 
of its repoſe, or men who act upon the 
narrow principle of party, and moſt 
likely ſlaves to a faction, and as ſuch 
can never be conſiſtent with themſelves, 
and too frequently as void of principle 
as juſtice, conſtantly harangues with the 


moſt inveCtive malice every act of the 
oppolition, and aſſiduouſly endeavour to 


* 


create public commotion, by alarming 


the people with fears of the danger of 
their liberties, while themſelves alone 
are the invaders of them. Such factious 
and diſappointed men, and ſuch there 
always will be, ſeldom fail to find fol- 
lowers amongſt the people of this king- 
dom, where the moſt illiterate are taught 
to think it wiſdom to ſpeculate on politi- 
cal affairs, and are at liberty to form 
their own notions and principles of right 
and wrong, and where the wicked, 
without regard to laws civil, or moral, 
give looſe to paſſion, defamation and 
ſlander, —For beſides the natural check, 
human nature feels at the oppoſition to 
ſelf opinion and government, which 
ſtrongly operates on minds averle to 
think rightly, and whoſe reaſon being 

per- 
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perverted by prejudice are eaſily led 
away by the ſpecious arguments of de- 
ſigning men, whom the farther we trace 
the ſpring of their actions, the more 
we ſhall be ſhocked at the PO" 

upon which they act. | 


Criminibus terrere novis, et ſpargere voces 
In vulgam ambiguas, et quzrere conſcius arma. 


Their conſtant endeavours being to 
raiſe in the people jealouſy and miſtruſt 
of their governors, and to revoke that 
virtuous confidence and reſpe& to go- 
vernment, that is ſo eſſentially neceſſary 
to the happineſs of every individual, and 
the welfare of ſtates in general, 


That glorious and noble freedom, the 
liberty of the preſs, from the ſhocking 
abuſes of it, 1s pregnant with thoſe dan- 
gerous conſequences; from its licenti- 
ouſneſs it is ſo favourable an inſtru- 
ment to the propagation of falſehood, 
vice and ſlander, that the cauſe of truth 
and virtue fall victims to the almoſt 
general uſurpation. 


The noble Lord, who lately proſecuted 
the printer of a defamatory libel, has by 
his ſpirit and perſeverance rendered an 
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eſſential ſervice to his country in general. 
The fatal conſequence to government, 
laws and morals, the proſtitution of that 
valuable liberty threatened, has long ſince 
required reſtriction; to check it without 
invading of its freedom, the law has 
left but one recourſe, that of proſecution, 
and it is greatly to be wiſhed that other 
miniſters would proceed in the ſame 
public- ſpirited manner; the kingdom 
would ſoon experience the happy effects. 
Ahe preſs, inſtead of being the vehicle 
for defamation, abuſe, and falſehood, 
would then be the regiſter of facts the 
memorials of honour, the pleaſing in- 
centive to virtue and morals—the cha- 
racters of virtuous men would not then 
be held out blackened with the moſt in- 
famous ſcandal, nor the tenor of their 
actions perverted by the pen of envy and 


malignity. 


The characters of public miniſters are 
facred; they are reſponſible to their ſo- 
vereigh and their country for their ac- 
tions; every miſrepreſentation of them 


is then the more invidious, every mali- 


cious attack upon their honour the more 
reprehenſible: the more exalted their 
ſtation, the greater is the crime of defa- 
mation; 
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mation; no puniſhment within our laws 
is too great, no hardſhips too ſevere for 
theſe aſſaſſins, whoſe works are pregnant 
with the dangerous conſequences of - the 
ſubverſion of order, the diſſolution of 
manners, the annihilation of morals. 
Indeed, from ſuch a reſolution as his 
lordſhip's becoming univerſal, the moſt 
perfect tranquillity might enſue, a refor- 
mation of manners take place, a change 
happy for virtue and theſe kingdoms 
might be expected from it. 


The many illiberal reflections caſt up- 
on his lordſhip for his perſeverance, does 
honour to his conduct: it would be in- 
vidious to imagine that he was actuated 
by ſiniſter views, or even from that 
juſt reſentment which a nice ſenſe of 
honour feels at the leaſt imputation of 
guilt; but from far nobler ends, the good 
of his country in general, And how- 
ever loud the cry may be for mercy, is 
it a time in the midſt of an evil com- 
plained of to ſhow it? Would it be a 
check, or an indulgence to it? It 
would be a mockery of juſtice, and an 
encouragement to future ſlander. The 
nobleſt virtues have a boundary line of 
action; when extended beyond they 

ceaſe 


(' 8-3 


ceaſe being ſuch; and there are times 
when the pleaſing exerciſe of humanity 
and mercy is impolitic and even danger- 
ous :—ſuch is the preſent *. 


— 


* Nothing can be more dangerous to the free- 
dom and government of ſtates, than permitting 
theſe free communications. While men have fo 
eaſy a conveyance to ſpread falſehood, they eaſil 
effect the moſt horrid purpoſes, Beſides the injury 
private perſons feel from the vile attacks upon their 
honour and reputation, government no leſs experi- 
ences the evil; and though its ſtability may not be 


affected, commotions may be frequently raiſed, that 


in time they produce diſagreeable conſequences; ſurely 
then it requires ſome reſtriction, when ſuch flagrant 
abuſes are ſo frequent, that neither the moſt public 
or private virtue are free from its malicious attacks. 
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OF THE PRESENT 


ADMINISTRATION. 


HE critical ſituation of both our 

foreign and domeſtic affairs, about 
the year 1770, when the preſent noble 
Lord took the lead in adminiſtration, was 
equally alarming to ourſelves as it was 
favourable to the watchful eye of our 
enemies. The domeſtic commotions 
raiſed by a weak and wicked faction, 
which time has ſince proved its imbe- 
cility, and the deſertion of thoſe men 
who were from their character, and 
reputable ſtation in life, eſteemed the 
Pillars of the cauſe, and whom the 
ſpecious appearances of the intention of 
the faction impoſed upon their miſtaken 
zeal, and drew them to its adherence, 
has fully ſhown their views were intereſt, 
and deſtitute of that public regard ney 
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1 
ſo ſtrongly profeſſed. The ſeeds of ſe- 


dition which were with ſuch aſſiduity 
ſown among the people, created diſſen- 
tions diſagreeable to government, as it 
muſt ever give concern to upright men 
who act upon the firm and ſteady prin- 
ciple of public virtue, to ſee a multitude 
miſled and impoſed upon by the falſe 


and wicked pretenſions of men, who, 


under the maſk of patriotiſm, and pro- 
feſſion of public ſpirit, allure the people 
to ends deſtructive of their general hap- 
pineſs. Men of no party, but of feel- 
ings that do honour to our nature, ſaw 
with indignation and concern the people 
led away with falſe notions of liberty, 
and made a prey to their groundleſs 
fears and jealouſies excited by men of 
the moſt abandoned and profligate prin- 
ciples—the indignity offered even to the 
ſacred perſon of majeſty, ſhocking to a 
civilized ſtate, and even countenanced 


by corporate bodies, were ſo many 


horrid proofs of the power that artful 
men may acquire by indulging the 
paſſions of the populace, and the avidity 
that people in general credit things that 
carries the leaſt ſpecious appearance, and 
make us regret the facility that a multi- 
tude may be deluded, and made to pur- 


ſue things contrary to their real intereſt; 
3 whilſt 


"+ 


_— 


„ 


whilſt it muſt hint to us the neceſſity of 
a rigorous exertion of the laws, to quiet 
in its infancy the tumult of a growing 
faction. _ 

In the then poſture of affairs; when 
the moſt ſacred laws were trampled on 
with impunity, and the order of govern- 
ment thrown almoſt into confuſion by 
the outrage of a party armed with all 
that impudence that a headſtrong per 
verſeneſs could inſpire ; to take the lead 
of government in the midſt of outrage 
and diſſention, with all the prejudiced 
opinions to encounter, and threatened 
with tranſactions of the enemy of the 
utmoſt importance. to the tranquillity of 
the kingdom, was a taſk equal to the 
abilities of few, but which the nation 
has happily experienced under the ad- 
miniſtration of the preſent noble Lord; 
The ſtability and firmneſs with which he 
conducted our domeſtic affairs through a 
ſea of trouble; the facility with which he 
conquered this alarming faction, will 
record his name to poſterity with that 
reverence and honour that is due from 
this country to ſo great a miniſter, and 
with the warmeſt eſteem of thoſe who 
have' the welfare of their country at 
heart; 


8 The 


( 24 ) 


The weak ſtate of our naval defence 


at that time, and the apparent deſigns f 


the court of Spain, required a miniſter 
at the helm, of the moſt experienced 
abilities; firm and intrepid, yet of fore- 
ſight in his deliberation, and politic in 
his deciſion. Had that warmth and 
haſtineſs of determination, with that 
ſtrong inclination for war prevailed in 
our councils as in a late popular admi- 
niſtration, thele kingdoms would have 


groaned under the weakneſs of ſuch re- 


ſolution, and the people, by an additio- 
nal weight of taxes, that the moſt rigid 
ceconomy might be years before it over- 
came, ſeverely felt the errors of ſuch 
determination.—The nation now happily 
experience the wiſdom of thoſe meaſures 
that procured reſtitution and ſatisfaction 


to the honour and dignity of the crown, 


without engaging in all the horrors of a 
war, the conlequence of which would 
have been the involving the nation m 
ruin—And it may be ventured as a 
doubt, whether the utmoſt exertion of 
our then relaxed ſtrength would have 
been able to have withſtood the formida- 
ble force of Spain, had the other branch 
of the houſe of Bourbon joined her in 
the attack; and it -may be ſaid, the 
firmneſs and wiſdom of the miniſter, 

and 
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and the recollection of the courage and 
vigilance of our troops, and the bravery 
of our ſeamen of the laſt war, which 
for a moment the Spaniards loſt fight 
of, made them again ſtoop ſubmiſſively 
to the court of Great Britain. Thus by 
a negociation which reflects the greateſt 
honour on the abilities of the miniſter, 
the fatal conſequences of a war were hap- 
pily prevented, whilſt the honour and 
dignity of the crown was ſteadily pre- 
ſerved. This treaty, tho* the moſt wiſe and 
politic that could be formed, met with 
oppoſers, who as uſual were loud in their 
declamations againſt 1t.—But let them 
recollect the great ſource of our national 
burdens, and remember that England 
groans under the weight of her German 
conqueſts; let them reflect, the Hen 
ſtate of our navy, finances, and ſituation, 
and they will revere the ſtateſmen who 
preſerved the nation from a ſtep ſo fatal 
to its intereſt, and accord that the mini- 
ſter who preſerves a nation's peace de- 
ſerves more of their country's praiſe, 
than the one that plunges into the diſ- 
treſſes of a war, although a ſecond 
America might be acquired. Melior, 
tuttorque eft certa pax, quam ſperata vie- 
toria. 


C 2 Men 


( 16 ) 


Men who look no farther than the 


preſent face of things, without think- 


ing of the great chain of conſequences, 
elattidg from every ſtate deciſion, how- 
ever trivial to appearances, will ſeldom 
agree with thole who more maturely 
confider and weigh every propolition 
with their conſequences, and who de- 
cide not from paſſion or any narrow 
principle or particular view, but on that 
noble ſcale of action, the general good ; 
and I am apt to think there are many 
reſpectable men, who form their judg- 
ment only from a ſuperficial view of 
things, join an oppoſition, that on their 
more conſiderate attention they would 
condemn; while at the ſame time there 
are others, who out of factious and 
reſtleſs diſpoſitions, rail and condemn 
every act of adminiſtration, and en- 
deavour by wrong interpretations and 
falſe alarms to raiſe the public com- 
motion, and wickedly exult in the 
faction they have raiſed, whilſt their 
vanity is pleaſed with the wrong directed 
blaſt of popular applauſe. Theſe men, 
who are actuated by no other view than 


oppoſition to government, take every 


occaſion from a falſe view of things to 
repreſent them according to the malig- 
nancy of their own diſpoſitions, 

e There 
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( 17 ) 
There has been few adminiſtrations 
wherein ſo many important affairs have 
been agitated as in the preſent, and none 
wherein they have been conducted with 
greater ſpirit and moderation, and ſettled 
with greater advantage to the nation 
in general, The affairs of the Eaſt- 
India Company could not be looked 
upon by a miniſter that had the leaſt 
regard for the welfare of his country, 
but with the utmoſt concern and con- 
ſternation; ſo great and flouriſhing a 
body on the eve of bankruptcy, brought 
on by the avariciouſneſs of a few indi- 
viduals. The cauſe of widows and of 
orphans cried aloud for juſtice and pro- 
tection from the rapacious hand of its 
ambitious betrayers; the benignity of 
government ſtepped forward at the criſis, 
and ſaved her from the ruin that muſt 
inevitably have followed her non inter- 
poſition, The increaſing opulence of 
this company, from a body of mer- 
chants confined by charter to the employ- 
ment of ſix ſhips and ſix pinnaces, to 
become ſovereigns of extenſive king- 
doms, with an army of ſixty thouſand 
men at command, it was no wonder the 
original conſtitution, planned for a ſo- 
ciety of merchants to conduct their com- 
merce, was too defective to govern an 


empire, 
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empire. From the great extent of ter- 


ritory they have acquired, they un- 


doubtedly became an object of impor- 


tance to government; the mal-admini- 


ſtration of their commercial, as well as 
may be ſaid their natznal affairs, re- 
quired the immediate attention of the 
legiſlature, 


To trace the cauſe of their preſent 


misfortunes, we ſhall find it began 
when the thoughts of the company 
were extended beyond the limits of 
commercial views, to that of ſovereign- 
ty, and beyond the bounds preſcribed 
by the laws of wiſdom and policy to 
corporate or chartered bodies. From the 
time they began to taſte the rancorous 
ſweets of plunder and rapine, the fair 
and honourable advantages of legal 
commerce, and thoſe laws of juſtice 
that ſhould guide them were forgotten, 
and the ſolicitude of the merchant gave 
way for the uſurpation of the moſt daring 
tyranny; thus from the time that the 
ideas of ſovereignty rouſed an unſatiable 
thirft for power, the vices that always 
accompany an ungoverned ambition took 
root in, every proceeding of the com- 
pany ; and for the want of a ſupreme 
direction and legiſlature, and a WI 

code 
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code of laws to govern, that inconſiſten- 
cy and anarchy that has for ſome time 
diſgraced their proceedings took place; 
private gain and advantage overſwayed 
every conſideration of public benefit, 
and the honour of the Engliſh nation 


was loſt in the rapacity of thoſe invaders 


of the rights of mankind; whom the 
farther we look into their tranſactions, 
the more we ſhall be ſhocked with 
crimes, that will make us ſhrink with 
horror, till the repetition of them, which 
riſe in as conſtant ſucceſſion as the morn= 
ing ſun, will make our feelings as cal- 
lous as the hearts of the perpetrators, 
who lured with the glitter of wealth, 
loſt all the feelings of humanity, and 
trampled upon all the laws both human 
and divine, and gave lovie to that ra- 
pacity and injuſtice that will forever 
ſtamp the Aftatics with the moſt horrid 
ideas of the Engliſh nation in general. 
But it 1s to be hoped that our national 
charaCter, in which humanity and juſtice 
ſtand the moſt conſpicuous, will be re- 
trieved in thoſe diſtant kingdoms, by the 
wiſdom and conduct of thoſe gentlemen 
who are now engaged in the ſervce. The 
ſame injuſtice and violence that they exerted 
to gain their acquiſitions, in which the 
| moſt. 


G20) 


moſt ſolemn treaties were mocked at, 
and the ſacred tie of oaths, almoſt in the 
ſame breath as ſworn, been wilated— 
and in that very inſtant, that they called 
the Divine Being to witneſs their aſſeve- 
ration, forfeited them with the ſame 
regard to juſtice they have continued to 
govern. The oppreſſive hand of power 
has been ſeverely felt by the Europeans 
as well as the natives; the ſeizing and 
confining of free merchants, on pre- 
tence that they had acted contrary to the 
laws of the company, or rather againſt 
A monopoly, is a moſt daring viola- 
tion of the rights of mankind. And, 
reſpecting their perwannahs, no policy 
can juſtify them. Monopolies in them- 
ſelves are ſo unjuſt and deſtructive to 
ſociety in general, that they are the bane 
of commerce; but when the inflicting 
of puniſhment on thoſe who offend 
againſt them is in the power of the mo- 
nopolizers, no idea of tyranny that hiſ- 
tory preſents us with, ever can paint the 
horrors that may be expected from a 
power lodged in ſuch dangerous hands; 
the lives and properties of perſons, who, 
from a prineiple of virtue, could not 
ack in concert with them, become ex- 
poſed to the moſt vindictive malice z 
I their 
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their ruin and loſs of property, which 
has been experienced, will too frequent- 
ly give proofs of the truth of it. Theſe 
evils increaſed in the confuſion of the 
company, as they ſeeked to extricate 
themſelves from their difficulties, by 
adding violence to injuſtice, and cruelty 
to oppreſſion; the natives as well as 
Europeans moſt earneſtly ſought for a 
ſupreme juriſdiction, where they might 
expect that juſtice done them their cauſe 
merited : and which from the imper- 
fection of our nature never can be ex- 
pected from an intereſted party. Theſe 
numerous evils, which in time would 
have cauſed the loſs of their territories 
in Bengal, (as indeed it may be ſaid it 
18 owing to the fortunate difference of 
the Mahomedans and Hindoos, that they 
have preſerved ſo long,) and would have 
been the ruin of the company, the pre- 
ſent act for eſtabliſhing certain regula- 
tions for the management of their affairs 
is moſt happily adapted to prevent, as 
alſo from its falling into the ſame miſ- 
fortunes: The regulations in Europe are 
wiſely planned to inſure ſtability to the 
company, and advantage to the public 
in general; the alteration of the court 
of directors will now give an opportu- 
nity for men to ſtudy the welfare of 
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the company, and time to purſue and 
effect plans for its regulation, which the 
ſhort ſpace of one year would not admit 
of; as well as that juſt reſtriction of 
perſons not having been returned from 
India for the ſpace of two years, being 
choſen into the direction, will prevent 
the ſelfiſh principle of human nature 
having an opportunity of acting, and 
which we have experienced has governed 
the company ſo long. It ought to be 
the primitive object of a wiſe legiſlature, 
to prevent the natural vices of mankind 
from having an opportunity of acting; 
as when they are free they ſway every 
principle of virtue, and operate to the 
univerſal prejudice of ſociety.— The ad- 
vantages reſulting from the regulation of 
the voters are ſo great, that all the other 
regulations would nearly have been in- 
effectual without it. The late form of 
election was one great cauſe of the late 
errors; while men with no other quality 
to recommend them but their wealth, 
found no difficulty to obtain a ſeat in 
the direction, it muſt not be wondered 
at that inconſiſtency, and abſurdity 
prevailed ſo much in their adminiſtra- 
tion; the power of a ſupreme direction 
was loſt in party diviſions; the general 
good of the company ſacrificed to a few 
individuals. 
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individuals. The regulations that are 
to take place in India are founded upon 
the ſame general principle of wiſdom and 
policy; to preſerve in thoſe diſtant king- 
doms, which may be ſaid to be the ordeal 
trial to virtue, the impartial adminiſtra- 
tion of Juſtice, the protection of the 
people, and the proſperity of the com- 
pany. The legiſlative and executive 
power being before in a great degree in- 
veſted in the company, the neceſſity of a 
new regulation muſt be ſtrikingly evi- 
dent. The natives as well as Europeans 
may now expect the juſtice of our laws, 
and may trade with the ſecurity and 
protection of Britiſh ſubjects. The re- 
ſtriction of perſons under government 
from accepting preſents, will have the 
moſt happy effect; it will forcibly ope- 
rate for the advantage of the company, 
as it removes from the hands of indivi- 
duals, the opportunity of negociating 
affairs deſtructive to the intereſt of the 
company, and relieves the natives from 
thoſe arbitrary exactions, however re- 
ceived under the denomination of pre- 
ſents and free gifts. The preſent act 
cannot fail to effect the moſt deſired re- 
gulations, and prevent for the future that 
abufe of power which has ſo nearly been 
the ruin of the company, and effect the 
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great end of government, ſecuring the 
liberty and property of the ſubjects. 
We ſee, by the near failure of the 
Eaſt-India company, the neceſſity of 
government interfering, and regulating 
corporate and chartered bodies. This 
extenſive company, by an unexampled 
ſucceſs, grew too ponderous and mighty 
for its foundation. Commercial compa- 
nies, however pregnant with advantages 
to a ſtate, will in time extend beyond 
their proper limits, and be productive of 
great and oppreſſive evils; the end of 
commerce being too frequently miſtaken 
to conſiſt ory in gain, the pleas of hu- 
manity and juſtice ſway but little when 
the paſſion of avarice is awakened ; the 
powerful perſuaſion of a ſudden acquiſi- 
tion of wealth, bars every conſideration 
that may impede its courſe or check its 
deſire. This has been the primitive 
cauſe of their misfortunes; but we may 
now hope to ſee, by thoſe judicious re- 
gulations and reſtrictions, the company 
once more in a flouriſhing ſituation, and 
on a more permanent foundation than 
when exulting in acts of oppreſſion 
and cruelty, and ſharing with profuſe- 
neſs the plunder of their tyranny. 
Tho? government, by its interpoſition, 
has done amoſt eſſential ſervice to the pub> 
ic; 
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lic; yet more 1s required to perfect what 
they have begun. The conſtitution muſt 
be changed. The company poſſeſs large 
and extenſive domi nions, that produce an 
annual revenue of millions, which is in- 
conſiſtent for any power but the ſupreme 
in government to hold. Whilſt they 
continue under the juriſdiction of men, 
who from their connexions cannot be 
ſuppoſed to be actuated by thoſe gene- 
rous and noble principles that the ele- 
ments of laws, that give ſtability, ſtrength 
and happineſs to kingdoms are founded 
on, which by no means admit of being 
conſidered on the narrow contracted ſcale 
which the principles of gain too fre- 

uently creates, and which has guided 
their proceedings; the tyranny and anar- 
chy that has taken root never will be 
eradicated ; but it is to be hoped that the 
legillature, who has carefully watched 
over the rights of the public, will not 
be forgetful of this further claim ; and 
remember that whilſt government is ſilent 
on this head, it loſes its dignity, and for- 
gets the principal end of its inſtitution, 
The protection and happineſs of indi- 
viduals. | 


The colonies, have particularly engag- 
ed the attention of adminiſtration, The 
3 want 
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want of a proper enquiry, and regu- 
lations conducted with ſpirit and mode- 
ration, has greatly been the cauſe of the 
late unhappy diſturbances : nothing is 
more to be deſired by the well wiſhers 
to this kingdom than an unanimity and 
friendſhip between them and Great Bri- 
tain; but the meaſures that have 
hitherto been purſued, have been ſo far 
from producing a reconciliation, that 
they have tended only to irritate and 
expoſe the weakneſs of government, and 
by paying too great an attention and 
deference to the falſe repreſentations of 
intereſted men, they have ſunk that 
authority, whoſe dignity ſhould alone 

have been able to enforce obcdience. 
The ſtricter view we take of colonies 
in general, the ſtronger we ſhall find 
their obligations to their parent ſtate. 
Their acquiſition, whether by conqueſt 
or diſcovery, may in general be ſaid to 
be extent of empire expenſively acquired. 
The long ſeries of years before they 
arrive at the period of being an advan- 
tage to their parent country, will cauſe 
the ballance for ages to be againſt it; 
the expence of ſupporting and protect- 
ing them muſt neceſſarily cauſe an en- 
creaſe of taxes, which when they become 
able, it is but ſtrict natural juſtice they 
N ſhould 
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ſhould bear their part towards defraying 
thoſe expences, their bringing to ma- 
turity, their protection and ſupport, has 
burthened their parent country with, and 
make them lament the conqueſts they 
have made, whilſt the colonies reap the 
advantages of their toil, their blood and 
property. An eftate in a colony of ſuch 
fertility as America, would be a moſt 
deſirable ſituation, were another ſtate to 
defend and protect them, to guard them 
from the invaſion of enemies, and they 
to bear no part of the expences. But to 
reduce the queſtion ſimply thus, and let 
the warmeſt advocates for the colonies 
declare, if a man guards and protects 
another man's life and property at the 
hazard of his own, does he not deſerve 
recompence ? does not juſtice allow it 
him ? ſurely yes : then how much more 
in the preſent inſtance ? "Thoſe great and 
flouriſhing colonies which have coſt Great 
Britain ſuch amazing ſums of money, and 
the annual ſum of more than 1,5 57,000/. 
ſterling, and ſo many lives to conquer 
and protect, has by her generoſity and 
attention to their welfare raiſed them to 
a ſituation, taken in every point of view, 
preferable to her own; and by one 
ſingle benevolent but impolitic act, almoſt 
broke the bond of their dependance, 
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the ſecuring the back ſettlements ; from 
which we may trace the ſpring of 
their diſobedience : as from thence they 
had nothing to fear from that ene- 
my, whoſe watchfulneſs would always 
have kept them in mind of their actual 
dependance on Great Britain for protec- 
tion, and thereby preſerved a conſtant 
obedience to our laws ; which as ſoon as 
they were made ſecure, they that mo- 
ment, by the inſtigation of ſome of 
their factious members, thought them- 
ſelves independent, forgot their obliga- 
tions to Great Britain, their importance 
increaſed with that flattering idea, and 
the firſt demand for retribution we ex- 
perienced their reſolution to realize it. 
But as evils paſt admit of no alleviation, 
but are ſtriking leſſons for the future, it 
will ſhow that extenſive colonies muſt 
feel ſome ſtronger tie than obligation to 
force obedience, and none more likely to 
produce it, than a ſenſe of dependance. 
It is inconſiſtent with true policy to make 
colonies too independent; the ſtronger 
they feel their dependence, the more 
implicit will be their obedience. Virtues 
that operate forceably on men of princi- 
ple, muſt never be imagined will univer- 
fally on a body of people; and Great 
Britain, by her benevolence thinking to 
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ſecure tlie happineſs of the colonies, has 
been the remote cauſe of their diſobedi- 
ence. The right of Great Britain to tax 
the colonies has been warmly diſputed; 
innumerable arguments have been made 
uſe of both for and againſt : but their 
right never can be diſputed on legal and 
conſtitutional principles. If parliament 
(the three eſtates of the realm) are allow- 
ed to be the ſupreme legiſlature, their 
right is indubitable; and the colonies 
within themſelves ſenſible how tutile all 
their claims of exemptions from taxa=- 
tion * are, have advanced every ſpecious 
argument in their defence that their in- 
genuity could ſuggeſt, and ſome that are 
the ſtrongeſt againſt them. They have 
urged that the colonies are the king's 
domain, and not annexed to the realm; 
and thereby deduce that they have no 
right to pay obedience to the edicts of 
parliament; and ſupported their argu- 

ments 
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* Taxation forms one of the moſt eſſential 
points of legiſlature, and nothing can tend more 
to promote the intereſts of government and a peo- 
ple, than a perfect knowledge and underſtanding of 
this extenſive branch of it. I ſhall more particu- 
larly conſider the ſubject in a diſtinct hiſtory of 
taxation, and a diſſertation on taxes, wherein I 
ſhall particularly conſider the various operations 
of the different taxes and their particular es 
and conſequences, 
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ments by hiſtorical evidence, where the 
parliament were forbid to interfere in reſ- 
pect to the colomes, they not being within 
their juriſdiction, as not annexed to the 
realm. Such a poſition was the moſt un- 
favourable to their cauſe as could poſſibly 
be advanced, as it throws the government 
of them entirely upon the crown, and 
takes from them the liberty they now 
enjoy, the juriſdiction of parliament. If 
they are not annexed to the realm, the 
interference of the legiſlature muſt be 
allowed an indulgence from the crown, 
and a moſt valuable liberty to the colo- 
niſts ; as by that they enjoy every parti- 
cular freedom of Engliſhmen, the go- 
vernment of the ſupreme legiſlature 
in every degree as Britiſh ſubjects. It 
was the opinion of the late Lord Hard- 
wicke, the crown has an undoubted 
right to levy taxes on conquered lands; 
and though it is not yet certain whether 
they have not the ſame right over all 
other colonies, 1t was the opinion of the 
ſame great lawyer, that the right of the 
Parliament was certain. The colonies 
plead their charter as an exemption from 
the authority of parliament to tax them 
but no charter can be granted contrary 
to the principles of the conſtitution, 
therefore no grant could convey an idea 
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of making them a ſeparate and indepen- 
dant body, and to revoke the authority 
of the legiflature, or create a power 
ſuperior to itſelf and above its juriſdiction. 
Whatever rights or privileges are granted 
by charter, are amenable to certain re- 
ſtrictions; the right of altering and re- 
voking them is undoubtedly in the power 
that granted it. To ſhow the futility of 
their arguments againſt the right of par- 
lament, as well as to mark the diſpo- 
ſition of the coloniſts, we need only 
obſer ve the claim they lay to the benefit 
of any public act, ſuch as the Habeas 
Corpus, and the Bill of Rights, though 
by their own arguments they have no 
legal right, by not admitting the juriſ- 
diction of parliament ; yet their artful 
leaders of the America faction claim 
them as being Britiſh ſubjects; and thus 
in inſtances when it is to their advantage, 
admit the legality of parliament, as they 
deny and conteſt it when the power of 
it is exerciſed over themſelves; and 
what muſt be univerfally allowed, with 
undeſerved lenity to the colonies, at the 
expence of ſeverity on Great-Britain. 
With what degree of juſtice might not 
the ſubjects of theſe kingdoms complain 
of ſupporting an extenſive colony that 
is able to ſupport itſelf ? But the views 
E 2 of 
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of the coloniſts are evident, however 
they endeavour to conceal them under 
the puritanic cry of grievances; their 
actions carry too plainly their intention 
to be hid by the moſt artful deception; 
their aim is independant government: 
and while Great-Britain continued to 
proceed with tenderneſs and ſolicitation, 
to draw them to obedience, ſhe would 
have nurſed an adder that would have 
retorted with all that ſtrength and poign- 
ancy that their miſtaken hopes from ſuch 
meaſures would have matured. The 
conſequence of the coloniſts rejecting 
the ſupreme legiſlature, and if Great- 
Britain was to withdraw her protection, 
would be the moſt fatal ſtep to the 
coloniſts; for however elated with the 
high ideas of independency, where is 
their reſource in time of danger but in 
Great-Britain, where do they ſeek redreſs 
but in the legiſlature? And though the 
enjoyment of peace may make them 
forget their ſituation, and the forward- 
nels of ſome of the active leaders in the 
American faction may raiſe falſe ideas of 
importance, the time is far remote when 
they can be able to ſtand againſt the 
invaſion of enemies; and till lately they 
were ſo ſenſible of their dependance, 
that their addreſſes and reſolves were * 
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of expreſſions of the deep ſenſe of the 
bleſſings and happineſs they enjoyed 
under the protection of Great-Britain, 
And whilſt the preſent plan of reforma- 
tion is vigorouſly purſued, the dignity 
of Great-Britain will always continue 
to be ſupported with reciprocal advan- 
tage to the colonies as well as to herſelf— 
The coloniſts would evade the authority 
of the legiſlature, by ſaying they would 
tax themſelves ; but the ſincerity of that 
profeſſion we have ſufficiently expe- 
rienced. But ſuppoſing they were to 
tax themſelves, and raiſe a revenue equal 
to the demands of government ; as the 
right was once ſtarted, no conſideration 
whatſoever ſhould have made govern- 
ment give up the conteſt ; but that per- 
{ſeverance and ſpirit ſo eſſential to the 
accompliſhment of great actions, gave 
way to that timidity and irreſolution that 
produced the repeal of the ſtamp act, 
from which we experience the dangerous 
conſequence of government relaxing into 
lenity in hopes of conciliating the tur- 
bulent diſpoſitions of its factious mem- 
bers, when it ought to force obedience 
inſtead of intreating compliance. Go- 
vernment is like the human body; a too 
frequent application of lenitives relaxes 
the ſolids and weakens the whole frame: 
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ſo in the political body, an unguided 
lenity, that may be interpreted the effect 
of timidity and irreſolution, relax and 
unbrace the nerves of government, and 
throws it into murmur and diſcontent, 
that it is only by a conſtant vigorous 
exertion of the laws that its dignity 
can be ſupported, the order and harmony 
of ſociety maintained, the affections of 
the people inſured, and that ſubordi- 
nation ſo neceſſary to the very exiſtence 
of a ſtate preſerved, The want of that 
ſpirit and firmneſs to have withſtood the 
popular clamor, and that diſcernment to 
have ſeen through the repreſentations of 
intereſted men, at the critical juncture 
of the repeal of the ſtamp act, has been 
productive of all the evils that has fol- 
lowed. From that moment, government 
received a ſhock, that only remonſtrance 
and force can retrieve its power; — for 
that which was repealed here from a 
falſe and wrong idea of right of the 
coloniſts, was interpreted by them as an 
act of fear. A eircumſtance more 
favourable to the factious coloniſts could 
not have happened; they embraced the 
opportunity to expoſe the weakneſs of 
their parent country, and expatiated 
upon their own conſequence and power, 
till that of Great-Britain ſeemed ſunk ta 
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nothing to their oppoſition. But if the 
ſtability of government is to give way, 
if the laws are to be perverted, and the 
conſtant and ſteady courſe of things to 
turn from their proper channel tor the 
cry of faction and the clamour of diſ- 
content, fuch government will fink to 
anarchy. 

And though other meaſures might 
have been adapted for the purpole of a 
revenue more judicious than the ſtamp 
act, yet when it once was paſſed, it 
ought to have been moſt vigorouſly en- 
forced. No conſideration, no means 
ſhould have perſuaded the repeal ; it was 
the criſis when the queſtion was ſtarted, 
Whether Great-Britain had a right over 
the. coloniſts ? By the repeal it was an 
almoſt tacit conſent to the contrary, and 
muſt then be looked upon as a wanton 
exertion of power. Thus ſeduced by 
the infinuations of diſtreſs and grievance, 
the parliament loft ſight of that wiſdom 
and policy that guide their proceedings, 
and their overſight made way for every 
diſturbance that has followed. Indeed 
we may obſerve, in every ſtep of the 
coloniſts, their endeavours to throw off 
all ſubjection to Great-Pritain, and to 
become an independant government, and 
to eſtabliſn a democracy of their own— 
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but the preſent regulations will no doubt 
happily, prevent the, increaſing. tyranny, 
that has almoſt uſurped all the northern 
colonies. The Boſtonians, who ſtand. 
foremoſt in theſe riots, and diſturbances, 
are alſo the chief inſtigators of the other, 
colonies to join in the ſame acts of dif. 
obedience. Being led by the ſentiments 
of ſome men who thrive beſt in ſedition, 
and not diſcerning their views, the po- 

ulace are led to commit the moſt fla- 
grant hoſtilities with a moſt blind and 
bigotted zeal, and daring intrepidity— 
but through the wiſdom of the preſent 
adminiſtration, and the meaſures they. 
have adopted, we need not fear of hay- 

ing perfect tranquility reſtored, and a 


Juſt order of government pr eſerved—The 


conteſt muſt be intrepid—and the efficacy 

may be aſſured ; for though the clamour 
of the American faction may be loud 
yet the phalanx is not ſo ſtrong, as may 
be imagined, The greateſt part of the 
ſuperior inhabitants of the colonies, are 
men of honourable principles, who poſ- 
ſeſs juſt notions of government, and 
ſee with concern their countrymen de- 
luded; but the ſober voice of reaſon and 
juſtice will ever be loſt in the clamour of 
a faction, eſpecially in a government 


formed lo much on democratic principles 
as 
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as the colonies, and which will always 
be ſubject to the anarchy of popular go- 
vernments. The recent acts of violence 
committed on the property of the Eaſt- 
India Company, ſhow to what a height 
the phrenzy of ſedition may be raiſed, and 
the danger of not exerting a vigorous 
execution of the laws; if ſuch daring 
crimes as theſe are to paſs unpuniſhed, 
the more ſtriking horrors of open re- 
bellion, may be 'expected to invade the 
kingdom. 

The Boſton port bill is a meaſure 
planned with the utmoſt wiſdom and 
policy. Adminiſtration, well aware 
whatever meaſures were adopted, muſt 
be vigorouſly enforced, or it would be a 
mockery of our authority, and like the 
repeal of the ſtamp act ſhew rather our 
imbecility than our ſtrength and power, 
has adopted a plan that does equal honour 
to their humanity and abilities. The 
moſt lenient meaſures that are conſiſtent 
with the dignity of a nation for ſuch an 
inſult from a colony, are uſed to bring 

the coloniſts to a ſenſe of their duty 

and error. This bill will operate more 
forceably than a military power, without 
its terror; as it ſtrikes to the very in- 
ternal connections of the town, and will 
be the more ſeverely felt by the inſti- 
F gators 
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gators of the faction, and may be more 


likely to cauſe reflection of the heinouſ- 
neſs of the offence. It may be ſaid, 
this puniſhment is far too mild for ſo 
great a crime, and that it is ſinking the 
dignity and importance of this kingdom 
to adopt it, as the reſentment being no 
ways proportionable to the offence. 
But violent meaſures are always to be 
adopted with caution, as they are gene- 
rally purſued with danger; and every 
reaſonable perſon who wiſhes to unite 
the affections and intereſt of Great-Bri- 
tain and the colonies, will think no plan 
ſo ſalutary as this could have been ap- 
plied. A military force might have had 
its ſway, but it would have created 
Jealouſy and miſtruſt ; that might have 
forced obedience, this will draw com- 
pliance; and the particular virtue of this 
bill is, 1t will operate no longer as a 
puniſhment than while they continue 
refractory and diſobedient. As to the 
ſtagnation it may cauſe in our exports, 
are trifling ; as the conſumption of thoſe 
colonies to which the people of Boſton 
will be obliged to ſend to, for their differ- 
ent commodities, will be the greater, it 
will make little difference in our expor= ' 
tation, and may be productive of that 
happy event, the bringing them . 2 

ue 
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due ſenſe of their dependance on Great- 
Britain. And though a temporary in- 
convenience muſt neceſſarily attend the 
well diſpoſed part of the town, they 
will reap the advantages of it in future; 
they will then be able to purſue their 
different avocations with ſafety and pro- 
tection, which before they proſecuted 
with fear and timidity. 

But before a change could be effected 
to promiſe ſtability to government, and 
inſure protection to the people, the con- 
ſtitution, which was ſo favourable to 
popular diſſention, muſt have undergone 
a thorough - alteration. All plans of 
reformation would have proved ineffec- 
tual, whilſt the civil government con- 
tinued under the late form ; it would 
ever have been a bar to effect any change 
or order but by military force, which 
muſt ever be exerted with pain: for the 
conſtitution being formed chiefly on de- 
mocratic principles, it would always have 
been ſubject to the anarchy of popular 
governments. The legiſlative and execu- 
tive power being in reality within them- 
ſelves, the populace would conſtantly 
have defeated the ſupreme power. 
The houſes of aſſembly, ſo far from 
being the dignity of men meeting to 
conſult for the welfare of the colony, and 

F 2 to 


( 4) 
to preſerve the dignity of government, 
they are in general flaves to the humours 
and ignorance of their electors, and in- 
ſtigators of commotion amongſt them; 


that inſtead of preſerving a due order of 


legiflation and government, they have 
ſunk their aſſemblies to the level of an 
Athenian mob. A fundamental error 
in the conſtitution of the colonies 1s the 
houſe of repreſentatives having the power 
of chuſing the council; this power being 
lodged in them, makes the conſtitution 
a ſtronger democracy, under a ſeeming 
guard of creating a check to it: it is an 
inſtitution that would always have proved 
fallacious on its late footing, it being a 
power created to deſtroy the end and 
purport of its inſtitution; and ſo far 
from being a ſupport to the executive 
power, it was a bar to its authority, for 
being choſen by the people, they would 
ever have been ſubject to their controul ; 
and thereby, the king is deprived from 
being the fountain of honour, and the 
governor of that aid and aſſiſtance the 
inſtitution meant to afford. The pre- 
ſent act has wiſely altered this great de- 
tect; the council being now created by 
the governor, they will be a check to the 
popular aſſemblies, and give that ſtrength 
to the executive power which is ſo eſſen- 

tially 
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tially neceſſary for the preſervation of 
government: being before only a nomi- 
nal aid, the democratical part of govern- 
ment would always have ſwayed, and 
from the limited power of the governor, 
over-ruled the whole. Thus in a go- 
vernment formed on ſuch inconſiſtent 
principles, it 1s not to be wondered at 
that no order is preſerved, no ſettled 
plan of operation, no uniform courſe of 
adminiſtration purſued, or execution of 
laws enforced. 

The very great difference of the colo- 
niſts at preſent and at the grant of the 
charter; if neceſſity did not call aloud for 
a regulation, the wiſdom of a legiſlature, 
verſed in the knowledge of human affairs, 
would point out the neceſlity of an altera- 
tion : but of late, if a miniſter attempts 
any regulation, he is immediately at- 
tacked as an innovater of the liberties 
of the people, as a man catching at ar- 
bitrary power, and endeavouring to op- 
preſs the ſubject; nay even when the 
moſt alarming circumſtances ſtrongly 
urges a regulation, the calumny of oppo- 
ſition flies from the ſhafts of falſhood, 
and malice. 

Another erroneous principle in the 
formation of the government of the co- 
lonies, is the manner of chuſing the 
grand 
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grand juries. This great privilege of 
Engliſhmen, which makes the execution 
of the laws in England on the pureſt 
principles of juſtice, from the error of 
electing them in the colonies may be the 
greateſt tyranny. Being choſen by the 
people, there is no doubt but of their 
nominating perſons favourable to their 
principles, and thereby juſtice too fre- 
quently be ſacrificed to party; and from 
the ſtrong connection of the coloniſts, 
may be ſaid to be judges in their own 
cauſe, and can never be ſuppoſed to be 
impartial in their verdict, Thus the 
courſe of juſtice may be perverted, and 
the commiſſion of the moſt daring crimes 
eſcape puniſhment, and be acquitted 
under the colour and ſanction of the 
law ; whilſt others of leſs guilt, but of a 
different nature, may feel the weight of 
ſuch an injudicious mode of electing the 

great bulwark of our freedomjuries. 
The principles of the government of 
the colonies ſeems ſo inconſiſtently plan- 
ed to preſerve order and effect ſubordi- 
nation, that we need not be ſurprized to 
find it too weak to enforce regard too 
near the common level to demand re- 
ſpect. When the governor and officers 
are partly dependant on the people, it 
breaks down that diſtinction of rank 
| which 


1 


vrhich is the bond of ſociety, and levels 
that order of men, upon the preſervation 
of which the very exiſtence of a ſtate 
depends. | 

. To reſtrain the natural liberty of man- 
kind, and to create a ſubordination of 
rank in ſociety, ought to be the primary 
object in forming a government ; and to 
curb the natural ferocity of the human 
mind, which will be continually working 
to throw off ſubjection, and which in- 
fant ſtates ſtrongly feel the force of, 1s 
the only way to bring it to perfection. 
Reſpect and obedience may then be en- 
forced, the harmony of ſociety preſerved, 
and the dignity of a ſupreme power 
maintained. 

The regulations provided in the late 
act for the regulating the civil govern- 
ment of the province of Maſlachuſets 
Bay, are framed to remove theſe impor- 
tant defects, and to give a ſyſtem of 
government on the pureſt principles of 
wiſdom and policy. Every part of this 
act marks the abilities of a great ſtateſ- 
man, and the public principles upon 
which he acts. Not confining himſelf 
to partial repreſentations, his views ex- 
tend to eſtabliſh the welfare and happi- 
neſs of the whole kingdom; and has 
adopted a ſyſtem of meaſures moſt judi- 
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ciouſly plann'd to reſtore the dignity of 


government, and create a love of order 
and harmony among the people; which 
as ſoon as theſe regulations take place, 
from a vigorous and ſettled plan of ad- 
miniſtration, we have every reaſon to 
expect. When the coloniſts begin to 
taſte the enjoyment of a well regulated 
government, they will eagerly embrace 
a regulation that will yield them peace 
and enſure their happineſs; and it is to 


be hoped will abjure thoſe refractory 


principles inſtilled in them by their lead- 
ers, and ſee the fallacy of thoſe ideas 
that, as Cicero ſays, too frequently pre- 
vail in popular governments. — Honorec, 
quos quieta republica, deſperant pertur- 
bata conſequi ſe poſſe arbitrantur. 

But to compleat the ſyſtem of regula- 
tions, the illicit trade of the coloniſts 
require the attention of adminiſtration, 
The great quantities of all kinds of ma- 


nufactures and commodities that are 


ſmuggled into the colonies, to the great 
detriment of our commerce, require im- 
mediately the ſtricteſt prohibition ; and 


if the old navigation laws, that are fo 


wiſely planned to keep up the depend- 
ance and cement the union of the two 
powers, were ſtrictly adhered to, this 
great national concern would be pre- 

3 vented, 
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vented, and Great Britain have a conſtant 
employ for her manufacturers, and a cer- 
tain conſumption for her commodities. 
This regulation, which from the diligence 
of adminiſtration we may expect to take 
place, will revive the declining trade of 
this kingdom, and more ſtrongly unite 
her connection with the colonies. 

The conſtant attention of admini- 
ſtration to every particular of national 
import, deſerves the higheſt encomiums 
from every friend to this kingdom. The 
vigilance exerted upon every occaſion for 
our domeſtic regulation, as well as the 
improvement of our commerce, and for 
the revival of ſome of our drooping 
manufactures, are ſtrong aſſurances 
of the , happineſs we may enjoy under 
the direction of ſuch able council. The 
grievance this kingdom laboured under 
from the ſtate of the gold coin, and the 
great prejudice it was to our foreign 
commerce, are now greatly removed. 
The regulations were no ſooner eſtabliſhed, 
than the effect was immediately experi- 
enced by the riſe of exchange ſo much 
in our favour; and from the attention 
of the noble Lord to this great national 
concern, we may ſhortly expect the re- 
gulations eſtabliſhed upon ſuch ſound 
G princi- 
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principles, as to inſure it from ever fall- 


ing into the ſame ſtate again: and whilft 
his Lordſhip is endeavouring to eſtabliſh 
upon juſt principles the coin of this 
kingdom, we have the happineſs to find 


his views extend to the prevention of an 
increaſing evil, and to guard againſt a 
falſe ſpecies of credit over- running this 
kingdom, and in which an extenſive 
circulation 1s carried on to a great amount; 
by a ſet of perſons called Bankers. This 
bill, though now laid aſide, we hope 
will not eſcape his Lordſhip's attention, 
as it undoubtedly is a moſt important 
commercial regulation. 

From the expericnced virtues and 
abilities of the noble Lord, at the head 
of adminiſtration, and the wiſdom and 
uprightneſs with which all his actions 
are conducted, give us room to congra- 
tulate our country upon the acquiſition of 
a miniſter which few periods can boaſt 
of. His ſtudious attention to the welfare 
and proſperity of the kingdom, an ceco- 
nomical management of the finances, 
and attentive endeavours. to reduce the 
national debt- his faithful attachment to 
his ſovereign, and conſtant attention to 
the happineſs of the people, muſt create 
an unbounded eſteem in the one, and an 

unlimited 
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unlimited confidence in the other. May 


he long continue to poſſeſs that confi- 
dence of his ſovereign he fo deſervedly 


the wiſdom of his adminiſtration de- 
mands. Our thanks are no leſs due to 


' merits, and that reward from the public 


the noble Lord at the head of the ad- 


miralty, for his vigilant attention to the 
duty of that important office. Let us 
recollect the ſtate of our navy at the 
time of his entering into that ſtation, if 
it might be called one to the firſt mari- 
time power in the world, and compare 
it with the preſent. In what a ſituation 
would this kingdom have been in to en- 
gage in a war, with not twelve ſhips 
able to endure the ſeas ? but by his un- 


remitted diligence, our navy is now in 


a ſituation able to defend againſt every 
attack of the enemy, and prevent her 
being ſurpriſed by retaliation, From his 
Lordſhip's frugal and œconomical ma- 


nagement in this department, and the 


great regulation preſerved in every de- 
gree, it will univerſally be allowed that 
our navy was never conducted by a more 
able hand, or directed with greater pru- 

dence and ceconomy in every degree. 
May Great-Britain, who ſo happily 
experiences the wiſdom of ſuch council, 
long 


- us 
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long continue to be governed by the 
ſame able directors, whoſe conſcious and 
approved rectitude reverts back with 
double force and ſting, the ſpleen of 
action and diſcontent. INE Sil! 


